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| SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


“CocHRANE JounsTonE.———It is 
“wa act that an honourable mind 


a Man, When ke is not present to 
x for himself,—The public now begin 
ghitie with regard to my Lord 


thrane; and, happily y he has the meaiis 
Het (L write on 
nigh g, in ® 


ednesday) obtaining a 
ce where he will dare to 

it is said, in the news- 
part of his sentence 
» who: has 

ted himself v.ith ordering him to be 
bk off the list of Post Captains. This 
as the time is not 


. that hepa 


and I m very much deceived m my 
| “Lord C hrane ever asks for; 


+ din | 


pa aks es OA Deady for, any sort of pardon. 


* the” diBiction’ of the 
Pome erat Mi Bo et 


ly protest’a = 


"i bth Heda in’ the’ way 
aced in a situdeiae 
y hiv-trie character, Before’’'this 


ic “eye; he ‘will have laid 

GO i is defence before Parliament. 
ees the Court be thought } 
xpulsion,’ he will be ex- 

ut his efforts to 'main- 


b ash need not cease there. 


: are other modes ; and to those other! 


doubtless, resort.——-But, 


hej is no doubt; bh 


guilty being. 
|e 


|] served execration? That 


never heard. even a hint:at the former 
having mvolved the latter in any way 
whatever. Both Mr. Cochrane Johnstone 
and Mr. Butt also always’ protested’ their 
innocence to ne. They ad spoke alike as 
to the calumnies which had been published 
against them. . I .can.discoyer.no motive 
for their having kept fast a secret from 
me, seeing that I always laughed at the’ 
idea of its being a /ega/ offence; and that, 
before 1 saw either of them, I had said io 
print, that it was a moral offence no more 
than all other gaming was immoral,—~ 
Therefore, I am sure, that my Lord Coch- 
rane, though he very prudently and justly 
keeps his case distinct from that of the 
other gentlemen, will never be induced to 
become the accuser of his uncle.——The 
abiconde of this: Page I see, held to 
be a of his guilt hata ersion 
af seater what = abandonment pati | 
sense, what an ungovernable eagerness to 
discover A gees what a rage for vengeance 
niust exist, before the mind can be hurried 
on te webb n conchiniod! To abscond 
r- | after a verdict of “ guilty,” was certainly 
a proof of a desire to escape fine, im- 
prisonment, and pillory ; it wos a complete 
proof of that; but low could it be'a proof, 
of guilt? If Stpwey had escaped from 
the ‘Tower, after the verdict 2 ait him, 
would he have been guilty, for ‘hae: of fi. 


crime laid te his sea?” It he had saved 
‘his life, so valuable to mankind, by fleeing: 
from the fangs of judicial cold-blood 
murderers, would his memory. haye de 
and . ; 
too would have escaped, if they could, thiere 


akan they. shaye., been 
‘were inno: . 
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mppoe, tht the mer ui \ 
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have remained to make, at every stage, a 
staod in defenc> of his character. But 
(and the public should know the fact), 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone was, ia other 
respects, very differently situated. He 
had had a long Lew-siett with the Govern- 
meat; that suit had produced a Bill in 
Chancery;-which he was called’ upon to 
answer; he “had not, and would not, 
answer that Bill; his being ta parliament 
protected his person from the effect of that : 
refusal; he was pretty sure of expulsion 
aiter the verdict; and, as it was utterly 
impossible for him to satisfy the demands 
of the Government, a jaz for hfe was, in 
ali humao probability, the consequence of 
his remaining to receive bis sentence,—— 
iis situation, therefore, was vefy diilerent 
indeed, from that of my Lord Cochrane 
or Mr. Butt. There was, independent of 
all considerations of guilt, or of the dread 
of his sentence, a motive quite sufficient 
to induce him to get out of the kingdom.— 
With regard to the transaction with the 
Government, the thing is too long and too 
complicated for me here to enter mto it; 


I have seen any paper relative to the sub- 
jcet, which has been what is called Aung- 
wp in Chancery. It is very true, that 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone did enter imto 
speculations, that he did draw bills, that 
he did make bargains, unknown to the 
Government, and, of course, unauthorized 
hy it. But af the settlement which he 
contended for, if the apportionment of 
profits which be claimed, at the time when 
[ was acquaimted with the matter, had 
been acceded to, the public would have lst 
wat a furthing by the transaction, and he 
would have escaped pecuniary ruin. And, 
ii all the cerrespondexce with the ‘Treasury 
upon this subject, were now ‘laid before 
Parliame it, Lam convinced, that what I 
bere say would be proved to be true. 
{ do not pretend to say, that he had daw 
on Ins side. . He himseif was aware that 
he had not. _ Bat, unless he could obtain 
what he.deemed, and what appeared to 
me and te others to be an equitable settle- 
ment, he was ruued, and the pablic was: 
the. gamner.——Mr, Cochrane Johnstone 
absconds with none of the pebiic wioney. 
‘Che means of reimbursement (without doss) 
the Government. has, in a state of sequés- 
“tration, in dollars and in wool. Bat the j 
Goverament demanded more than be had 
to pay with; and, therefore, he refiised to 
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against him, and that his refusal could not 
be panished by a seizure of his person, 
while he was in Pariiament. The dis- 
pute between him and “the Government 
has been going on nearly five years; the 
divers papers relating to it have been sub- 
mitted to different men eminent in the law 
and in commerce; an arbitration was 
several times proposed by him, and I do 
not now recollect the reasons of its not 
taking place. I believe that Mr. John- 
stone told me, that Mr. Marriot, the Mem- 
ber of Parliament, had had the whole case 
laid before him; and, I dare say, he will 
have the justice publicly to declare. his 
opinion on the subject—This, then,.was 
the situation of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, 
at the moment when a verdict of ‘ guilty’’ ie 
exposed him to the loss of his seat in Par- =~ 

liament, and to the endless consequences 

above pointed out. His conduct in Par- 

liament had not been such as to lead him 

to expect any very extraordinary degree 

of favour at the hands of those, who would 

have had the power of pursuing him -for 

the debt. He knew all this well; and, in 

a word, his choice lay between quitting 

the country and the great probability of a 

prison for life.—Therefore, his quitting 

the country; “ his fleeing from justice,” as 

the newspapers term it, is perfectly well 

accounted for, independent of any dread: of 

the punishment that he was to receive for ° 
the thing for which he had been tried. 
If, indeed, he had fled defore the trial, 
then might his fleeing have been reasonably 
supposed to be a proof of conscious gutlt. 
There may be supposed cases, in which 
fleeing even at that stege ought not to be 
looked upon as a proof of conscious guilt. 
[ can easily. suppose such cases, I can | 
suppose motives for inducing a man per- . 

fectly mnocent to flee even from triali— 
But we are not now speaking of such a 
case, We are speaking of a gentleman, 
who, so far from fleeing from trial, went 
unnecessarily and appeared at the trial in 
person.— This was the stage when he would 
have acted upon the feelings of conscious 
guilt 5 this was the stage when conscious _ 
guilt would naturally have induced him to | 
flee, if, in any stage, it was to have that 
effect.—-If consciousness of. guilt induced — 
him to abscond, why did he not do it before 
}the trial? He made no effort to put off — 
the trial; he did not. remove the indict- — 
ment; he, onthe contrary, Wished ittocome — 
on; he, if guilt induced him-to flee, acted — 
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‘away his money upon lawyers and attor- 
Meys; 2 guinea laid out in boat hire would 


have saved him a month’s toil, and, per- 


aps, a thousand pound in law-expences. 
bo that, if it were “ conscious guilt,” 

iich, at last, set him in motion, he acted 
he part of any thing but that of an adroit 
ind enterprising man.——As to the fact 
f his guilt; he has been found guilty, and 

shall not attempt to arraign the verdict. 


But though his situation cannot be altered 


y any thing that I say, there is one Cir- 


hk ‘eumstance which I feel myself impelled to 
State.—As far as I can-collect, the chief 


ikcumstance against bim was, that De 
Berenger had, in his possession, bank 
ptes, which had- passed through the hands 
f Mr. Cochrane Johnstone and Mr. Butt. 
t was alledged; in defence, that Mr. 
Jochrane Johnstone had paid De Berenger 
‘sum of money for certain drawings and 
lans, and that, thus, the transit of the 
btes. was accounted for.—Now, I recol- 
ct, that, LONG BEFORE the indict- 
lent was cither preferred, or talked of, 
fr. Cochrane Johnstone shewed me some 
Fawings. and plans, very beautifully and 
fost ingeniously executed, which he told 
© were the work of the Baron. The 
@ecasion of his shewing them to me was 
ay telling him that my son, who was with 

@, was learning to make plans; and I 
smember his telling me, that he had paid 

ie Baron several hundred pounds for his 
fouble in executing those plans, and also 
br drawings of birds, I think it was, and 
me other things: so that, at any_rate, 
his account of the transit of the notes 
light not be wholly an invention, as it 
as been represented to have been. I had 
irgotten this conversation, at which my 

m was present, till I saw that the plans 
id: been produced at the trial; or I and 

y son should certainly have been wit- 
esses upon the occasion.—This was some 
le about the 20th of March: long 
pfore the indictment was even talked of ; 
mg before De Berenger was.taken; and 
f a time when it was thought by every 
ne that he had gone out of the country.— 
ow, it is. not only. improbable, but it is 
xt to impossible, if not quite impossible, 

iat Mr. Cochrane Johnstone should have 
id me, this story about paying De Beren- 

r money with a view to any future dis- 
esure ; and, therefore, I am thoroughly 
nvinced, that he did pay De Berenger a 
nsiderable sum_of money,for those ser- 


drawn forth by an observation of mine, 
For, I was so stricken with the ingenuity 
and beauty of the performance, that I ob- 
served to Mr. Johnstone, that he must 
certainly have paid a great deal of money 
for it. Me then told me what he had’ paid; 
and I observed that it was very cheap, 
and that I did not believe that there was 
another man in the kingdom capable of 
doing such a thing. ‘Lhere is another 
circumstance, on which I cannot help ob- 
serving. It has been made matter of sus- 
picious co-incidencé, that Mr. Vahourdin 
should be, at the same time, the attorney 
of Mr. Johnstone and of Mr. De Berenger. 
Now, I remember secing Mr. Zahourdin 
at Mr. Johnstone’s on business in the 
month of May or Jiine, 1813; and f 
believe, that the latter never had any thing 
to do with stock-jobbing till a long while 
after that. I never saw Mr. Johnstone, ex- 
cept for an hour in passing through Botley, 
from June, 1813, to very early in Febiinry 
1814, when I saw him at a friend’s house 
in Westminster, for about ten minutes, I 
being about to come home, and not having 
time to go to his house. I then, for the first 
time, learnt, that he was engaged in stock 
dealings; he, with his usual unreserve, told 
me about his transactions; but never did I 
hear even a hint from him that he had any 
other means of securing profit than those 
poser by other well-informed people. 
vay, | know that, at that time, only about 
three weeks previously to the hoax, Azs zn- 
tention was to go to Dominica, in March or 
April, to do something about his property 
there, which had suffered greatly from 
tempests. And, therefore, at that time,he 
could not have had any hoaxing system in’ 
contemplation.—As to the rzsk he ran in 
holding such a quantity of Stock as was 
sold out for him on the day of the Hoax, 
and which risk has been, by many, regard- 
ed as too great to be run by any man not 
sure of his mark, I appeal to all those, 
who have ever known him even for a week, 
whether this be any presumption’ against 
him, With him risks are nothing. Cov- 
sequences make no part of his calculations: 
It has been very ably contended, that his 
conduct, in this instanée, was prudent; 
but, whether it was or not, those who are 
acquainted with his spirit of adventure, 
will never infer’ deliberate guilt from the 
circumstance of his having exposed himself 
to.danger,—Thus much it has occurred to 
me to say at present with regard toa gen- 
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the above I observe, that the consideration 
of my Lord Cochrane’s case is put off till 
Tuesday. 
suspected to be the case, that his Lo:d- 
ship’s name has zot been struck off the list 
of Post Captains, and that no part of the 
sentence has been remitted. 
this, an official notice has been sent hits 
Lordship to prepare for the pillory on the 


I have had the pleasure to know him for 
about eleven years. He was the last man 
in the world to reserve any thing from any 
body; and his character must have under- 
gone a very great and sudden change, if he 
reserved any thing from me. Yet he never | 
did, from first to last, give me the smallest 
rround for believing, that he had any hand 
in the transaction in which he was accused 
of being a party. It is impossible for me 
to produce, by any thing that I can say or 
do, any change in his situation. But 
every thing that I do know, or that I may 
hereafter learn ; every thing that a strict 
adherence to truth will enable to say in his 





favour, I shall always scek occasions for 


I have also ascertained, what I 


So far from 


10th day of August next ! 





DENMARK. The advoeates of inter- 
minable war; those sanguinary wretches 
who have assumed to themselves the ap- 





pellation of the “ War Faction ;” and 


who boldly avow that they see nothing in- 


saying. It is very likely that we shall | human in spilling the blood of their fellow 
never meet again; but, in whatever part | men “ in the cause of kings, of religion, 
of the world he may be, I shall always be ; and of social order ;” finding that they 


anxious to hear from him, and learn that 
prosperity and happiness attend him; and, 
as long as I am able to hold a pen, and have 
senses left to guide it, no man shall, in this 
country, through the channel of the press, 





} 


were unable to provoke a new war with 
France; that the war with America and 
with Norway was insufficient to occupy 
the whole of our immense fleets and armies ; 
and that their friends, who depend for sup- 


wnjustly assail him withimpunity. ‘To be | port upon, and who look to, a state of war- 
sure Mr. Cochrane Johnstone is justly | fare as a source of enriching themselves ; 


chargeable with many acts of indiscretion ; 
but, who is not? I am not setting myself 
up as the defender of his follies or his vices, 
having, like my neighbours, enough to do to 
keep"in check, or repair the effects of, my 
own. ‘There are few men who have been 
exposed to so many and such great tempta- 
tions as the gentleman of whom I am speak- 
ing; and those amongst us whe have, 
either from natural disposition or extrane- 
ous causes, not been so exposed, ought not 
to pass too hasty a judgment upon any part 
of his conduct.—Mr. Cochrane Johnstone 
has been reproached with being the instiga- 
tor of the actions, or informations, against 
the people of the Stock Exchange for 
Stock-Jobbing. If true, is it a crime, then, 
to endeavour to enforce the Jaw against of- 
fenders? But, is this a proof, too, of “con- 
scious guilt?” Was it likely for a man to 
do this, who knew that it was, or, who 
thought that it was, in the power of the 
Stock Exchange to punish him? Would 
not conscious guilt have taken special care 
to commit no new offence ; to do nothing to 
add to the use rw of the prosecutors’ 
anger ?—Here I close what I have to say 
upon this subject, at present, with referring 


. the reader to the statement of my Lord 


Cochrane, published in the last Register, 
and also to that defence, which I su pose he 
will have made in Parliament, before this 


will ge from the press,——-Since writing 


finding, I say, that what they call the 
enemies of Great Britain, were too few in 
number to justify long the continuance of 


_the war taxes, whence so many advantages 











were derived by their party, they have, 
from day to day, been labouring to embroil 
this country with other nations; they have 
been unceasing in their recommendations 
to Ministers not to fulfil the terms of 
treaties solemnly entered into; and, in 
order to afford some plausible pretence for 
what, on our part, would be a gross viola- 
tion of all honourable principles, these men 
endeavour, by the basest calumnies, and 
the foulest abuse, to provoke the rulers of 
other countries to some imprudent act, 
which they would not fail immediately to 
plead as a justification of the hostile mea- 
sures they had been successful in occasion- 
ing—In no instance does this infamous 
mode of proceeding appear more conspicu- 
ous than in the case of Denmark. The 
people of that country have, no doubt, all 
along evinced a decided partiality for the 
French nation. But who that recollects 
the attack upon Copenhagen can blame 
them for this ’—I am not here insinyating 
any thing about the injustice of that act : 
what [ mean is, that it is impossible for 
any people, whatever may be their state of 
civilization, to regard with a favourable 
eye that nation which could burn and dé- 


stroy their capital, even though such ‘a 
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sure were attempted to be justified 
the common plea, that every thing is 

mr ina state of war. It is impossible 
Phuman nature to look upon that coua- 
yas its friend who could thus annoy it. 
athe contrary, such an act of violence 
ist give birth to inimical feelings, and 
ul the injured pasty to seck his revenge 


Whenever, and wherever, he can find it.— 


Without, therefore, seeking a cause for 


yards this country in hs at is oiled tine 
icy, we need only confine ourselves to 


“the vital sufferings which we compelled her 
to endure, to be convinced that her alliance 


ith France was a natural step, dictated 
i her part by uncontroulable circum- 
aces, and which, had we been placed in 
Similar situation, would have been re- 
ded as a proof of the most disgraceful 
yugation, had we not, as Denmark did, 

ht the best and cathicst means of 


_Fescuing ourselves from it.—But supposing 
B me mistaken in this view of the matter, 


und that she was the first aggressor, Den- 
irk, by the late treaty of amity with this 
mtry, denominated the T) reaty of Kiel, 
1 made her peace with us. All cause of 
imosity wasextinguished by this compact. 
le, therefore, was entitled to the same 
spect from us which we professed to shew 
‘other friendly nations, and which we 
famed as a reciprocal return.—Our pub- 
[ press, in particular, ought to have 
en extremely circumspect in its treat- 
ent of a people with which we were 
@ longer on a hostile footing, and with 
hich there were so many powerful rea- 
ons. we should continue to cultivate a 
‘ 4 d understanding. Very different, how- 
» has been the way in which we have 
n ducted ourselves towards our new Ally, 
_ of shewing, by conciliatory lan- 
, that we were sincere in the alliance 
had sought for; instead of giving a 
pof that we were desirous to bury the 
in oblivion, our newspapers, evidently 
ym the motives which I have stated, have 
fely carried on a system of hostile ran- 
r and perfidious attacks upon the Court 
' Copenhagen, which could scarcely find 
n the semablance of an excuse, had war 
isted in all its vigour between the two 
atries, The Courier, which pretends 
speak the language of our Government 
Whether truly or not is best known to its 
iductor), bas, as is usual in such cases, 
en the lead in this very creditable busi- 
ss, —It was first. insiauated, and after- 





wards broadly stated in that journal, that 
Denmark, so far from being sincere in her 
cessation of Norway to Sweden, had merely 
concluded a hallow trace; for, while she 
was openly pretending to have given up all 
interference with the internal atlairs of the 
Norwegians, she was privately abetting 
the cause of Christian [. and his adherents, 
who had avowed a determination to main- 
tain the independence of Norway. F'ind- 
ing, however, that this generad charge was 
likely to render his motives questionable, 
the Courier writer proceeds to matter of a 
more specific nature. A Norwegian by 
birth, formerly in the Danish service, hav- 
ing been dismissed therefrom, appears to 
have been engaged in conducting, what 
was called, a treasonable correspondence 
between a tew private individuals in Den- 
mark, and some of the natives of his own 
country. He was ¢iscovered, and appre- 
hended by the Swedish Government, who, 
in order to put it in the power of the 
Danish ministers to punish the alledged 
treason, transmitted the letters found upon 
him to Copenhagen, in consequence of 
which the parties who wrote these letters 
were punished. In the whole of this busi- 
ness, there was not the least ground to ‘sup- 
pose that Sweden ente rtained any suspicion 
of the Court of Denmark participating in 
the affair, or even knowing any thing of 
its existence. It was apparent, indecd, 
from the whole transaction, that it was the 
act of private parties alone. Yet, in the 
erfect knowledge of this fact, and know- 
ing also that the Danish Government had 
punished the treason, thereby completely 
exoncrating themselves from all idea of 
encouraging it, does the Courier accuse 
them of compromising their honour by 
being a party to it; and upon this dis- 
graceful and false accusation does this 
same journal found a plea for renewing 
hostilities with Denmark, and punishing 
her for what they called in her, instead of 
in themselves, “a dereliction from all prin- 
ciple, from all truth, and from all jastice.”* 
—Next came the charge of Denmark al- 
lowing Danish officers to volunteer into 
the service of Norway, and of sending 
Norwegians home to their own country to 
be employed against Sweden.. As to the 
former part of this charge, it is well known 
to every one, that it is beyond the power 
of any Cotsinnlie to prevent its subjects 
from enlisting, if they incline, into the 
service of other States. Are we not every 


day complaining of this in the case of 
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America? And are-we to be told it is the 
fault of onr Ministers that so many of our 
seamen enter with the American navy ’— 
So long as the encouragement held out by 
America is so far superior, as it is, to our 
own, so long will our seamen prefer that 
service to ours, notwithstanding all 
that may be said about “ instinctive pa- 
triotism.”— Why, then, should not the 
Danes act upon the same feeling ?—Their 
case, in fact, is much less culpable (if 
there is any culpability in it) than that of 
our seamen; for Denmark is not at war 
with Sweden, whereas we are at war with 
America. But the truth is, and the 
Courier was fully aware of it, the Danish 
Government never, in any form, sanctioned 
the volunteering complained of. All it did 
was to permit the natives of Norway to 
return to their own country ; and this was 
expressly provided for in the late treaty with 
this country, which was lying before this 
hase writer of the Courter, when he brought 
forward his impudent accusation, Re- 
specting the sending of Norwegians home, 
for the avowed purpose of fighting against 
Sweden, this part of the charge is equally 
falsified by the treaty of Kiel, which ex- 
pressly stipulates, that no interruption of 
the commercial intercourse then subsisting 
between Denmark and Norway should take 
place, until after the lapse of one year 
from the day of its signature. This com- 
munication, therefore, being kept open by 
an express agreement, it required no far- 
ther interference on the part of Denmark, 
to induce the natives of the ceded country 
to make their election. But how this 
could be magnified into a crime committed 
by that Government, and urged as a 
ground for going to war with it, the more 
especially .when it is kept in view that we 
were parties to the treaty which permitted 
the intercourse, is what no man, who is not’ 
tainted with the Courier mania, or totally 
deprived of his senses, will ever presume to 
assert.——But the most daring part of the 
conduct of these malignant writers (if any 
thing can be considered more daring than 
what I have already noticed) is what they 
have ee forth respecting the part taken 
by the King of Denmark in ceding Nor- 
way.———The following paragraph appear- 
ed im the Paris papers of the 21st ultime,, 
whence it was copied into the Courier 
of Saturday last ;-—“ nhagen, 
“ June 3.—TIt is strongly believed that 
: this kingdom. will receive a new Con- 
stitution, or form of Government.— 
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“The law, ¢alled Royal, prohibits the 
“ Monarch, under pain of dethronement, 
“ from ceding any portion of the territory. 
“ Bat the King has ceded Norway, and so 
“ far violated the Constitution. On the 
‘other hand, the succession to the throne 
“ has been deranged, by the solemn abdi- 
“ cation of Prince Christian. It is ima- 
“ gined, that, by the means of a new Con- 
stitution, the Crown may be given to the 
“ Princess Royal, daughter of the reigning 
“ Sovereign. The States of the realm will 
“ suarantee the public debts, which, for a 
“ country like this, are immense.””—New, 
though this paragraph is dated Copenhagen, 
no one can believe that an article so inde- 
cenz, and so outrageous against the exist- 
ing Government, would have been inserted 
into any journal published in the Danish 
territory. It is not necessary, indeed, to 
argue upon this point, for the ready manner 
in which insertion was given to it in the 
Courier, without any expressed disappro- 
bation of its contents, shews at once its 
origin. This is sufficient to identify it 
with those who influence that paper. We 
have seen the dethronement of the Emperor 
Napoleon accomplished : we have heard of 
a design to overthrow the American Pre- 
sident by similar, means. But however 
reprehensible these may be considered, 
they come far short, in my opinion, of the 
villanous attempt which has been made, as 
appears from the above article, to deprive 
the King of Denmark of his Crown. It is 
said, that “ the law, called Royal, prohibits 
“the Monarch, under pain of dethrone- 
** ment, from ceding any portion of the ter- 
“yitory. But the King has ceded Nor- 
“‘ way, and so far violated the Constitu- 
“ tion.”"—Now it will be observed, that 
the laws of Sweden, like the laws of all 
other European countries, are public laws. 
Consequently the Royal! law here spoken of, 
which I understand does exist, and which 
declares it to be a forfeiture of the Crown, 
in any Sovereign of Denmark,to give away 
a part of the territory over which his prede- 
cessors reigned, must have been sufficient- 
ly known to all the Allied Powers, when 
they so strenuonsly urged the cessation of 
Norway to Sweden.— Was not this, then, 
in effect requiring of the King of Den- 
mark to renounce his Crown ?——I know 
it will be contended, that his Danish Ma- 
jesty was compelled to relinquish this por- 





tion of his kingdom, for which an equiva- 


lent was given by this country, in money 





‘and otherwise, and also an assurance by 
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Allies that they would guarantee his 


“title to the remainder. Such statements 


‘these I have frequently read in the 


Mourier and the Times, when it served 


heir purpose to justify the cessation. But 
pon wiat principle, then, do these jour- 


mals (toe both of oom have iy mahed t the 


TC hase or r they were wrong in doing this. 
P right, how can they clear themselves 
inconsistency and barefaced decep- 
on, in now civ ing countenance to a propo- 
l which completely subverts all their for- 
r reasoning? If wrong, what must 
heir present sentiments be of the justice, 
ind of the morality of a deed, which the 
@vereign of Denmark was imperiously 
led upon to eee m, though at the 
isk of being expelled from his throne? — 
; ! e absurd, malignant, and contradic- 
Ory opinions, promulrated: by the journa- 
sts of this country, some of which I have 
ioticed abeve, havi ing attracted the atten- 
gon of the Danish Gov ernment, they have 
hought fit topublish a Declaration (which 
Bhave > given below),in which these calum- 
és are aed ably re fated, and the language 
Bid to have been publicly made use ‘of by 
Ministers, respecting Norway, censured in 
im unqualified manner. This document 
also complains of the non-fulfilment, on our 
fart, of one of the articles of the Treaty of 
bel, respecting the restoration of | the 
anish colonies. It appeared in the Co- 
penhagen Gazette on the 11th ult., but no 
mswer has been made to it by eur Govern- 
ment. 
| Danish DECLARATION. 
he progress of military events required 
sat and unavotdable sacrifice. ‘The 
eaty of Kiel was concluded, and from 
rat moment the political connection be- 
teen Denmark and Norway was entirely 
f anend; but the innumerable bands of 
: finity nab friendship, the particular con- 
iections of various kinds which existed be- 
ween the inhabitants of the two countries 
yald not be so speedily dissolved, and the 
eaty. itself therefore prescribed the term 
a year for the continuation of the com- 
ercial connections on the same footing. 
ivate communications might therefore 
mtinue for some time, and even opinions 
freely expressed between individuals re- 





lative to the fate of the country,-but the 
King would have thought it derogatory to 
his honour and. the antient dynasty of his 
Crown, if, after a treaty had been ratified 
by him, he should have permitted himself 
to take any step which would render its 
fulfilment dificult. ‘The most positive 
orders were therefore issued. The King 
required and expected obedience ; but af- 
fairs in Norway took a turn which entire- 
ly frustrated the King’s sincere endeavour 
to obtain the peace of the North, The 
people of Norway went to meet their fate 
at their own discretion and their own risk. 
The King had done all that could be justly 
expected from him aecord ling to the treaty, 
and the cause of Norwa Ly ought now to 
have been wholly pli to Denmark. 
Under these circumstances, it could not 
but appear very strange, that foreign 
statesmen, in public daishes ations, held a 
language as if Denmark could be made an- 
swerable for the actions of Norway; as 
little can it eseape attention, that the ex- 
pressions of the Ministers in the English 
Parliament respecting Norway are marked 
by a want of perspicuity, and contain con- 
tradictions which are difficult to be ex- 
plained.—For this reason the followmg 
observations are made :—The Treaty of 
Peace concluded at Kiel with Great Bri- 
tain was ratified at Liege. On the th 
April after, the English Government had 
proposed an addition to the 4th article, 
relative to the giving back of the Danish 
Colonies. These additional articles were 
also signed at Liege by the Plenipoten- 
tiarics of the two States, and the ratifca: 
tion of tiem has been given by the King 
of Denmark, but it is still withheld by 
Great Britain, for reasons which are not 
known: the English Government has, 
however, signified to the Danish Gover- 
nor-General, commissioned to take posses- 
sion of the West India Islands, that he 
may execute his commission when the ne- 
cessary preparations have taken place. 
Misled by. some who. are ill disposed to- 
wards Denmark, people dwell on every 
circumstance fous which suspicion may be 
derived, rather than attend to the voice, of 
truth and Ipatior, which speak loudly. in 
faveur of the King of Denmark ; and 
at a time when,*by the exertions ,of 
gencrous Princes, justice, happiness, and 
peace, are restored to ity it is for- 
gotten that Denmark is art of it; 
and that she, as well ag pbs ‘tates, hag a 

right to repose, after many years suller 
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ings. Less attention is due to the expres- 
sions of foreign, particularly English news- 
papers, respecting the conduct o Denmark 
towards Norway. These papers are, as 
every one knows, the medium through 
which every body may venture, protected 
by the concealment of his name, to in- 
fluence public opinion, to adduce ill-found- 
ed facts, sure that they may have their ef- 
fect on some credulous readers. ‘Thus the 
Courier says, ‘ that the Danish Govern- 
ment is greatly compromised by the letters 
found upon a Danish Chamberlain,’ though 
it "was announced in No. 41, of the State 
Gazette, that this Government, far from 
being compromised by the private letters 
which this man, by birth a Norwegian, 
and dismissed from the service of his 


Danish Majesty, had undertaken to con- | 


vey, found, on the contrary, in the 
communications of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, means to reprimand and to punish 
the illegal acts of individual citizens.— 
‘That the Danish Government allowed 
Danish officers to go inte the service of 
Norway,’ though only such as are born in 
Norway could, according to the Treaty of 
Kiel, demand and obtain leave to go out 
of the King’s service, and return to Nor- 
way; just as his Majesty expects, on his 
side, that Danish su!jects in any will 
demand and obtain leave to return to Den- 
mark. ‘The same is this case with ‘a 
number of Norwegian seamen,’ who, as a 
London paper says, ‘ are sent by sea to 
Norway, to be employed against Sweden.’ 
That Norwegian seamen returned home by 
the most convenient way, as long as no 
prohibition was published, is natura!; but 
that they were sent thither is false: and 
that they were sent to be employed against 
Sweden, is an addition which has doubt- 
less found a place by accident in an article, 
the malicious object of which is not to be 
mistaken. Lastly, it is said, ‘ That a 
Danish squadron is at sea, cruising on the 
coast of Norway aguinst Swedish ships.’— 
Thonh it is known that since 1807, Den- 
mark has had no squadron, and that the 
brigs which have met and stopped English 
cruisers on the coast of Norway are, in- 
deed, the property ofthe King of Denmark, 
but_that they have been forcibly detained 
in Norway against his will, manned-with 
Norwecian officers and sailors, and em- 
ployed for purposes with which ‘the’ King 
of Denmark has no concern. “This is a 
sufficient reply to attacks and. accusations 
which, if even the voice of justice is over 





powered by them for a time, will soon be 
appreciated at their truc worth, and can 
never fix blame upon a Government which, 
unused to the evasions of an illiberal poli- 
cy, places its glory in sincerity, may claim 
from other countries that respect which it 
thinks itself bound to shew to them. 








Corn Laws.——Although the Bill has 
been thrown out of Parliament, which was 
intended to regulate the price of corn, the 
subject is not to be abandoned.—I have 
given below the Report of the Committee, 
which was laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament in the course of the week. From 
this it appears, that the number of petitions 
presented against the measure did not ex- 
ceed eighty. The great noise, clamour, 
and bustle, that was made in all parts of 
the kingdom, to procure subscriptions, 
made me think that they would have 
amounted, to eight hundred, at least. They 
were represented to be so numerous as ab- 
solutely to cover the tables of both Houses ; 
and the opposition to the Bill was said to 
resemble that of the Dissenters, when, we 
were told, it took several hackney coaches 
to hold the petitions that poured in from all 
quarters against Lord Sidmouth’s Buiil. 
The Committee complain, that they have 
“examined several witnesses on the sub- 
ject matter referred to them,” but that 
“none of the petitioners have hitherto come 
forward to support any of the allegations 
therein contained.”—-Does not this shew, 
beyond all contradiction, that the cry raised 
against the proposed measure, proceeded al- 
together from a quarter where its merits had 
not been, and probably conld not be, exami- 
ned, fromwant of capacity in the individuals 
who made the greatest noise and stir about 
it; and who, -forsoeth, notwithstanding 
their ignorance, pretended to dictate to 
the Legislature, without, as it now appears, 
being able to support, by evidence, a single 
charge which they had, in so bold and so 
unqualified a manner, brought against the 
farmer and the land proprietor,—particu- 
larly the former. Let it be kept in view, 
that I have never justified the interference 
of Parliament on this, or on any former, 
occasion, as to the corn trade; my decided 
opinion being that all meddling of this sort 
is calculated to do harm rather than good, 
and that corn, like every other commodity, 
ought to be left to find its own natural 
level. This would be doing justice to‘all 
parties, to the public as well as te the 
farmer, and would be the true way of én- 
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racing agriculture.—My object has 


ays been, to expose the folly and stu- 


di ty of those who are influenced by a 
inpry belly rather than by the voice of 
‘Pea son, and who seck for causes of high 
’ ri bes where they cannot possibly exist, 
1 ile they overlook the true causes, and 


s by the men who have occasioned them: 


7 Brreck their vengeance on those who 


been uniform in their opposition to 


War, and to all its ruinous attendants. 


rt of the Committee appointed toenquire 


~ into the state of the Corn Laws. 


hat the Committee have met, and have 


> amined several witnesses on the subject 
matter referred to them, but that notwith- 
@nding a great number of Petitions, to 

je extent of from 70 to 80, very nume- 


signed, have been reforseil to the 


nsideration of the Committee, none of the 
Btitioners have hitherto come forward to 
pport any of the allegations therein con- 


ed. — That your Committee, anxious to 


y before the House, as full information 
§ they can obtain upon every branch, and 


r every view of the important subject 
ed to their consideration, and appre- 
sive that the Petitioners may have 
erto abstained from supporting the alle- 
ions of their Petitions, from an opinion 
it the Committee are not empowered to re- 
e such evidence, the Committee submit 


Pthe consideration of the House the pro- 
pricty of giving them direct instructions to 
pxamine all evidence the Petitioners may 
think fit to offer, in support of the numerous 
Petitions which have been presented to the 

use, in the course of the present Ses- 

m, on the subject of the Corn Laws. 





HE GooD anp Pious Mr. WILBER- 
" pace, THE FATHER OF THE ABO- 


i i is generally un- 
a that to be good, we must be 
nsistent; to be pious, we must not act 


ary to the laws of God; but before 


fe should allow Any person the above title 
ye should examine into his claims. The 
onduct of Mr. Wilberforce has been most 
n gular, unaccountable, and inconsistent ; 


p time pleading the cause off humanity, 


ad calling out for justice; at another 
jutting his heart; yea, opening his mouth 
Pinel humanity and trampling upon jus- 


; one time willing to break a treaty 
yf humanity-sake 3 at another would not, 
d not, for it would-be dishonourable to} 





break it, although, if performed, we should 
dssist in the starvation of a million of our 
fellow-creatures. Myr, W. has made an 
admirable speech, at the Free Mason’s 
Tavern, on the Slave Trade.—*“ The 
friends of the abolition,” (says Mr. W.) 
‘“* had flattered themselves that their cause 
being the cause of justice and humanity, 
would have met the support of all nations ;” 
and proceeds to state, that this country 
had in some degree given a sanction to 
robbery and murder; that it was upon 
the religious and moral feeling of this 
country he had planted his foot; and that 
the Slave Trade was contrary to the law 
of God and the dictates of humanity. I 
agree with Mr. Wilberforce here; but I 
wish to knew of him why God’s laws may 
be broken one day more than another ? for, 
have not the Norwegians any claim on 
justice? Has their cause no claim to 
humanity? Would it not be murder to 
starve a nation? Would it not be robbery 
to deprive them of their independence ? 

Would to God Mr. W. had, in this cause, 
planted his foot on the religious and moral 


| feeling of this country ; for,can he deny, 


that the oppression of N orway is contrary 
to tlie laws of God and the dictates of 
humanity? I appeal to the public, if Mr. 
W. has not always supported the party 
which were unfavourable to the abolition ? 
and has not Mr. W., and does not Mr. W. 
detest the very party which brought it 
about ? Mr. W.@s, of course, mach mortified 
at my Lord Castlereagh not having stipu- 
lated with France for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade; but it serves him right. IL 
cannot pity him; I cannot sympathise with 
him ; but I can with the slaves, for whom 
bumanity pleads ; I can with a Grey, a 

Grenville, and a Whitbread, because I 
know them to be consistent. But, Mr. | 
Cobbett, what krnd of a father is Mr. W.? /« 
has be deserted his child? No: but he has 
partly destroyed it by encouraging persons 
who dislike it, who would murder it, if’ 
they could, and who have injured it. If 
‘Mr. W. likes such company, he must take 
the consequence ; he must sacrifice his 
eldest son, Abolition. .Mr. W. take warn- 
ing; the country will not respect you if you 
are inconsistent ; the country will not come 
to the aid of Abolition. at your call, if you 
will pull it down when it has almost been 
at its ct will not trespass on your 
Journal this time, but appeal to Mr. Cob- 
bett and the most thinking people of Eng- 
land, if Mr. Wielensaes ought to be called 
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the good and prows; Father he may be, al- 
though avery bad one.—I am 
, ‘A Frresp To SINCERITY. 
Hertford, June 1814. 





Spanish AFFAIRS. Another De- 
claration, in favour of the Spanish Mo- 
narch, has made its appearance. This, I 
confess, docs not look well; for if the ée- 
loved Ferdinand was so happy with his 
people, as it is said he 1s, why all this 
anxiety to stand fair in their estimation ? 
Or, if bis Spanish Majesty has done nothing 
censurable in the eves of Europe, where 
Gas the necessity of these reiterated ap 
peals to foreign States? Besides, we have 
only one side of the question, and special 
care has heen taken that the party accused 
should not be heard, by consigning him to 
adunceom Until, therefore. the Cortes 
have liberty to answer for themselves, it 
would be unjust to credit all, or even any 
part of, the accusations which Ferdinand 
brings against them. But there is another 
reason, of still g-oater importance to me, 
why we should suspend our judgment 
respecting the conduct of the Cortes 
until they be heard, and it is this, that 
the Spanish Monarch has not only un- 
equivocally declared in favour of the 
ancient establishments of Spain, which, 
it 13 well known, constituted an absolute so- 
vereignty in one person, but he has actually 
restored these imstitutions, not even ex- 
cepting that diabolicat engine of priestly 
tyranny—the Ingutertion. The new De- 
claration sets out with asserting, that the 





Constitution adopted by the Cortes, to | 


which the Spanish nation had sworn ad- 
herence, and which they wished Ferdinand 
to accept of, “ was, without contradiction, 
the worst of all the political creations of 
our 'time.”—I have annexed the Declara- 
tion. Since I perused it, I have ob- 
tained a Copy of the Constitution which it 
stigmatizes so severely ; and, in order that 
my readers may jude how far it deserves 
the epithets, so lavishly bestowed upon it, I 
shall give extracts from those parts of it 





which appear best calenlated to eluci 
pe: aicniated to elucidate ba : : * ad ; 
| cess". His Majesty was received in the first 


the subject, and to put the matter between 
his Majesty of Spein and the Cortes in its 


proper lieht. 
Sranisn DEcLARATroN. 


Vievna, Jone 13.—The Court Gazette has 
prbliched the following Article upen Spain: 
=“ It is not without inguietude that King 
Pertinend has returned into Spain. This 
“Monarch saw elearty, as also hie most confi 
“ential Counsellors, that he could not take 








Yin hatid the reins of Government upon the 


conditions prescribed by the Constitution of 
1812, without preparing for himselfa clouded 
future, and for the nation new troubles: for 
that Constitution was, without contradiction, 
the worst of all the political creations of our 
time. It was made by men, who did not 
want sense or talent; hut who were with- 
out experience—without knowledge of men 
or of business, and who sacrificed the general 
interest to their private views and passions; 
so much so, that it would be injustice to 
the authors of the French Constitution of 
1791, however bad the idea we may entertain 
of them, to compare them with their Spanish 
imitators.—But how to find the means, and 
the necessary strength to deliver the Mo- 
narch and the people from the shackles of 
this Constitation, the Cortes having inherited 
from their predecessors. the constitacnts, all 
the branches of the public authority, keeping 
them with 9 jealous vigilanec, and, far from 
wishing any change, proseribing beforehand, 
as a crime of high treasow, every attempt to 
introduce any? The good sense of the na- 
tion, the loyal dispositions of the troops, the 
reprehensible conduct of the opposite party, 
have assisted to resolve this problem more 
happily and sooner than one could have 
hoped.—The King arrived at Gerona the 24th 
March, with his brother, the Infant Don An- 
fonio, and sect out the 28th for Valencia. His 
Majesty, on his route, received a pressing 
invitation from the Arragonese to honotr 
their province with his presence. He con- 
sented ; and, in the beginning of April, pro- 
ceeded from Reuss to Sarragossa, where he 
was received with transports of joy difficalt 
to describe. During the six days the King 
passed in that city. the people and the troops 
manifested in every possible manner the most 
lively enthusiasm tor his person, and the wish 
tosee him re-ascend the throne of his fathers, 
with all the plenitude of the royal authority. 
—A deputation of the army of reserve, under 
the command of General O'Donnell, spon- 
taneously renewing the oath taken to the 
King in 1808, and offering ils arms and its 
blood to maintain his rights, gave increased 
force to the voice of the people. This 
was the first ray af hope for the King.— 
The army of Catalonia, it is true, was equal- 
ly well disposed, but had not expressed its 


‘sentiments in so precise 1 manner as General 


O’ Donnell. On the 16th Ferdinand made 
his solemn entry into Valencia, The joy 
ihere was not less vehement than at Sara- 


of those cities by General Elio, Commander 
of the second army, with his Siaff, and: a 
creat number of officers and soldiers. Eye- 
wilnesses have described this scene as ex- 
tremely affecting. The General said, among 
other things to the King, “ The brave army 
which I command, after having for years 
shed its blood for the independence of the 
countre, is now neglected, exposed to want 
and humiliation ; it expects a hetter destiny 
from the justice of your Majesty.” The 
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janee, and thronged round the King to 
his hand. They repeated a thousand 
s the vew to maimtain the throne and its 
Fights iv their full integrity, and when they 
fi the palace all the streets résounded with 
ats of ** Long live the King, and down with 
e who are of a different way of thinking. * 
5 Duke of Saint Lorenzo, in the name of 
‘the third aroty;and Brigadier Dou Alexander 
Ora, i in the name of the army of reserve of 
Andalusia, took the same oath. Meanwhile 
“ae Cardinal de Bourbon, chief of the Re- 
pey (consin of the King, and brother-ia- 
Wtothe Prince of the Peace), arrived at 
Valencia, with Luyando, Secretary of State, 
focommunicate to the King the Decrees of 
the Cortes, and in particular that of the 2d of 
‘February, purporting, that obedience should 
not be paid him till, he had sworn, in the 
of the Cortes, to adhere to the Counsti- 
- They inquired, the dav after his 
Wal, when he intended to proceed to 
rid, and to conform to the Decree. The 
replied, thathe had not yet come to any 
ietermination on the subject. From that 
Moment, though these two members of the 
Cortes remained at Valencia, they had no 
her interview with the King.—This Mo- 
ch he'd frequent councils with the Gran- 
jof the Kinedom, and the Generals, who 
by degrees collected around him, and 
‘ rated | upon the measures to be adopted 
Wi the critical situation in which he found 
self.—The most favourable intellicence 
r daily received from the Provinces. 
ery doubt had long been removed, respec- 
the dispositions which prevaile d in 
M@varre, Biscay, Catalonia, and Arragon. 
It was thea learned, that the Cortes had like- 
lost their influence in Gallicia, great 
of Castile, and Andalusia, at Valladolid, 
do, Seville, Cordova, &c. and that the 
to see the King invested with ail the 
wer conferred by the ancient laws was more 
Lmore decisively expressed. At Madrid, 
even at Cadiz, the two cities where the 
of the Cortes was considered as the 
mgest and most numerous, al! the milita- 
3 and a considerable number of persons of 
her classes were for the King. About the 
tof April, a corps of 25 to 30,000 men, 
t out from the kingdoms of Arragon and 
encia,for the capital. The King still con. 
ved at Valencia, whither the English Minis- 
and the Charges @’ Affaires of Aistria and 
fugal,also repaired, and where, comnn 34 
ril, ‘they received intelligence of Lord We 
gion’s last victor near Toulouse, sid a 
hours atinewarils. that of the deposition 
Napoleon.—All the Members of tie King’s 
Mincil were convinced that his Majesty 
uld not adopt the Constitution: but they 
tre divided in opinion on the question whe- 
it would be safer, all circumstances con- 
fered, to reject it altogether, and thus break 
firely with the Cortes, or to Propose cer- 
modifications and terms of accommoda- 
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tion? General Castanos, and the E.x-Minis- 
ter Cevalles, appear to have leaned, at least 
in principle, to mild measures; and their 
opinion woul! perhaps have prevailed, had 
not the Cortes and their adherents al Madrid, 
by an ill-judged haughtiness, dispelled every 
prospect of accommodation, and by their 
words and actions ziven a signal for ‘hostili- 
lies. The addresses by which they invited the 
King to accelerate his journey to Madrid, 
though extremely pressing, and even accom- 
panied with threats, yet retained the appear- 
ance of respect ; but in the Sittings of the 
Cortes. in the journals, and pamphie ts of their 
party, all the buunds of decency aad mode- 
ralion were exceeded. Those who would not 
receive the Constitution withont reserve, and 
with a kind of veneration, were spoken of ia 
the most abusivelancuage; at the same time 
the arinies and their Commanders were vot 
spared. any more than the person of the Kiag, 
or those ‘immediately about him. He was 
menaced with a criminal trial, imprisonment, 
and the scaffold. The Cortes, and the Mem- 
hers of the Regency who were devoted to 
them, were engaged in the organization of a 
national guard ; they were preparing a ge- 
neral insurrection, which would have led lo a 
most sanguinary civil war. Had they begua 
earlier, they would probably not have wanted 
the means of defence; but their slow and 
languid measures tended only to accelerate 
their fall. At this j juncture, the King, on the 
4th of May, came to the resolution of signiag 
that remarkable Manifesto, by which he de- 
clared the Constitution, and all the acts of 
the Cortes reiative to it. nulland void. Oa 
the 5th he left Valencia, after having ap- 
pointed the Duke de Sau Carlos, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs: Don Pedrode Macanaz, Mi- 
nister of Justice; Gen. Ereyre, Minister of 
War; M.St. Lazar, Minister of the Finances ; 
and M. Lardizabel, Minister of the Iedses. 
The first two, and the Counsellor of Static, 
Labrador, are his most confidential advisers. 
The troops at Madrid were vader the com- 
mand of General Villa Campa. As it was 
thought that he could not be relied on, the 
King gave the general command of the ca- 
pital, 3 and the New Castile, to General Egnia; 
and the garrison of Madrid, thongh cheosea 
by the Regency itself, immediately obeyed. 
the King’s “orders and submitted to the new 
Governor. This circumstance decided the 
success of the result. On the 10th, the 
King’s decree was published at Madnd.— 
Troops were sent to occupy the hal’s of the 
Cortes and the Regency, and these two bodies 
were declared to be dissolved. Aout forty 
members or principal agents of the Cortes, 
were imprisoned s the Mini sters of Justice 
and of the Interior shared the same fate, 
and others were merely dismissed. The Se- 
eretary of State, Livy: ando, was obliged Lo re- 
pair to Carthagena, as we'l as Cisear, one of 
the Members of the Regene: ; bat his col- 
league, Agar, was exiled to San Jago, in Gal- 
licia. ‘The Cardinal, the Presidest of the 
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Regency , who had particularly incurred the | THE Po.rticaL CoNnSTITUTION OF THE 


displeasure of the Court, was sent provision- 
ally to Toledo, there to await the ulterior 
decision of his fate.—Seldom has a political 
revolution termimated so speedily, and in so 
decisive a manner as this. Not one sione 
has been left upon the other of the edifice 
upon whi¢h the republican party had for a 
year been incessantly engaged—the work, 
the principal workmen, the assistants, va- 
nished in a moment, and without any resist- 
ance; not an arm was raised, or a mouth 
opened, in behalf of those who, some days 
before, surrounded with ali the pomp of the 
sovereignty of the people, which they had 
heniel and even invested with the title of 
Majesty, had prescribed the most rigid laws 
to the King and the Nation. His Majesty's 
Decree was received at Madrid asa decision 
of Heaven, and executed with demonstra 
tions of the most sincere and general joy. 
All the streets rung with shouts of “ Down 
with the Liberal!” tor that is the appellation 
assumed by the partisans of the Constitution. 
Thus it is that those deceive themselves, 
who, impelled by ambition or fanaticism, 
coasider the people as their natural ally, 
whilst they are vehemently attacking the 
established principles of social order. Those 
who feel interested in the lot of the, Spa- 
nigrds, who are desirous that the unshaken 
fortitude with which they have maintained 
a glorious struggle, and the numerous sa- 
crifices they have made to preserve their 
liberty under paternal laws, should receive 
their reward, must sincerely rejoice to see 
their destiny decided in this manner. In 
truth, the Monarchical Government could 
not subsist in any manner with the Consti- 
tution of 1812: but to attempt to force a 
country like Spain to accept such a Consti- 
tution, was an extraordinary error—and it 
may be asserted, without being too severe, 
an error which deserved punishment. Kither 
that Constitution would soon have com- 
letely destroyed the Royal authority — or, 
if it had not accomplished this object, it 
would at least have produced internal com- 
motions, anarchy, and ages of debility. It 
cannot be denied that the future prospects 
are wholly free from apprehension ; that no- 
thing is yet decided or secured ; that there 
will yet be great difficulties to surmount, 
aud even violent storms jo undergo. But 
if, as we are justified in believing, the pre- 
sent re-action perfeci!y harmonises with the 
sentiments and wisies of the people ; if, on 
the other hand, the promises contained in 
the King’s Manifesto are punctually fulfilled, 
Spain tay thereby recover her tranquillity 
and prosperity more certainly and speedily 
than by any other means, and regain her 
rank amoag the powers of Europe. Nothing, 
Moreover, but such an eveat as this, could 
efect a reconciliation between the mother 
country and the colonies, as far as this is 
still possible. Without this termination, 
things might have turacd out as they might, 
America would have been lost to Spain.” 








SpantsH MonaRcHYy. PROMULGATED 
iw Capiz, THE NINETEENTH Day oF 
Marcu, 1812. 

The General and Extraordinary Cortes 
of the Spanish Nation, well convinced, 
after the most minute examination and ma- 
ture deliberation, that the ancient funda- 
mental laws of this Monarchy, aided by 
every precaution and authority, which can 
enable and insure their being permanently 
established and thoroughly carried into 
eflect, are perfectly calculated to fulfil the 
grand object of promoting the glory, pros- 


perity, and welfare of the Spanish Nation ; 


decree the following Political Constitutioa 
for the well governing and right administra.. 
tion of the State. 

Chap. I. Of the Spanish Nation and 
Spaniards.—Art. 1. The Spanish nation 
is the re-union of all the Spaniards of both 
hemispheres.—2. The Spanish nation 1s 
free and independent, and neither is nor 
can be the property of any family or per- 
son. 3. Sovereignty belongs to the nation, 
consequently it exclusively possesses the 
right of establishing its fundamental laws.--- 
4. The nation is obliged, by wise and just 
laws, to protect the liberty, property, and 
all other legitimate rights, of every indivi- 
dual which composes it.---5. Of those who 
are Spaniards, and lawfully considered as 
such: Ist, All free-men, born and bred 
up in the Spanish dominions, and their 
sons; 2dly, Foreigners who may have ob- 
tained letters of naturalization from the 
Cortes; 3dly,; Those who, without it, 
have resided ten years in any village in 
Spain, and acquired thereby a right of vici- 
nity: 4thly, The slaves who receive their 
freedom in the Spanish dominions.---6. The 
love of their country, as well as to be just 
and honest, are the first and absolute duties 
of every Spaniard.---1. Every Spaniard is 
obliged to be faithful to the Constitution, 
to obey the laws, and to respect the estab- 
lished authorities.---8. It is ulso the duty of 
every Spaniard, without exception, to bear 
arms in defence of the country, when call- 
ed on by the Jaws.---9, Also, every Spa- 
mard, without exception, is obliged to con- 
tribute, in proportion to his means, to the 
finances of the State. 

Chap. II. Of the Spanish Territory, 
Religion, Government, and Rights © 
Crtezenship.—Art. 12. The religion of the 
Spanish nation is, and ever shall be, the 
Catholic Apostolic Roman and only true 
faith; the Staie shall, by wise and just 
laws, protect it, and prevent the exercise 
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tay other.—-13. The object of Govern- 
mts is the welfare of nations; as is the 
ness of the individuals who compose 
em, that of all political socictics.—14. 
te Government of the Spanish nation is 
pderate, hereditary monarchy.—15. 
e power of making laws is in the C ortes, 
the King. —16. The power of exccut- 
Migthe laws isin the King.—17. The power 
Of applying the laws, in civil and ern ninal 
, exists in the tribunals established 

wy law.—18. Those who, by both lines, 


fare of Spanish parents, of either hemis- | 


phere, and have resided ten years m some 
Vv in the Spanish dominions---19. Also 
reigner, who, according to the form 
Beribed, has become a Spaniard, may be 
lade a citizen, by special letter of citizen- 
from the Cortes.---21. The legitimate 
dren of foreigners settled in the Spanish 
ions, who are born im them, and have 
gone to other countries without per- 
n of the Government, are citizens ; 
Ov vided they are 21 years of age, resi- 
‘dents in some village in the dominions, and 
& of some profession, office, or useful 
ide.---23. Only those who are citizens 
. obtain municipal employments ; and 
@iect for them, in the cases pointed out by 
ne a 7 -24.. The right of hse. citizenship 
orfeited for ever: Ist, By naturaliza- 
0! vin another country; 2dly, By accept- 
ny + an employment or situation from ano- 
Government; 3dly, By being sen- 
bed to receive - corporeal or-infamous 
sishment (unless it be remitted); 4thly, 
7 Bvesiding abroad five years successively, 
ithout commission or leave from the Go- 
ernment.---25. The exercise of the same 
is suspended: Ist, In consequence of 
dicial interdiction for physical or moral 
ieapacity; 2dly, By becoming a bankrupt 
any trade, or debtor to the public 
eusury; 3dly, By being in the situation 
_ domestic servant; 4thly, For holding 
poffice, or having no emplov, nor known 
ans of living; Sthly, By being under 
fial fora criminal offence; 6thly, From 
le year 1830, those who enter on the 
ise of the "rights of citizenship, must 
learned to read and write.---26. Only 
f the causes expressed in the two preced- 
Articles, and none others, can the 
s of a citizen be lost or suspended. 
hap. IIT. Of the Cortes.—Art. 27. 
Petes 3 is the junction of all the de- 
s who represent the nation, named by 
citizens in the manner hereafter to be 


ained,—-28. The basis of national repre- 
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sentation is the same in both hemispheres.—+ 
29. This basis is, the people composed of 
those inhabitants who, by both lines, are 
natives of the Spanish dominions ; of these 
who have letters of citizensliip from the 
Cortes; as also these who are compre- 
hended in Art. 21.—31. For every seventy 
thousand souls of population, consisting of 
those expressed in Art. 29, shall be sent 
one deputy to the Cortes. 34. For the 
election of deputics to the Cortes, juptas 
shall be held in the parishes, cities, and 
rovinces.---35. The paris h elect oral juntas 
shall be cc Bink of all the citizens, re- 
sidents within the bounds of the respective 
parishes, among sine shall be included 
the secular ce lergy.---3¢ 3G. These juntas shall 
meet, in the Pen Sapabes islands, and aot 
sessions adjacent, the first Sunday in th 
month of October, the year precedi ing tk 
in which the Cortes is to meet.---37. In 
the provinces beyond the seas, the first 
Sunday of December, fifteen months pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Cortes, in order 
to insure time sufficient for both to send 
their returns previously.---28. In the parish 
juntas, for every two hundred resident 
citizens or electors, shall be chosen one 
parochial elector.----45. To be named a 
parochial elector, it is necessary it shou!d 
be a citizen of above twenty-one years of 
age, a vecino, and resident in the parish. 
55. No citizen shall be excused this duty, 
under any pretext or motive whateoever.--- 
56. No citizen shall appear armed at the 
parochial junta.---57. Immediately on the 
conclusion of the election, the junta shall 
dissolve: any other business, w hich it may 
attempt to transact, shall be nuil, voul, and 
Hlegal.---59. The electoral juntas of hun- 
dreds shall be composed of the parochial 
electors, who shall unite, in the principal 
town of the hundred, to nominate the 
elector or electors; who are to resert to 
the capital of the province, to elect the 
deputies to the Cortes.---78. The electoral 
juntas of provinces shall be composed of 
all the electors de partido (of hundreds) 
within it, who shall assemble in the capital, 
to clect the proportion of deputies who are 
to assist at the Cortes, as representatives 
of the nation.---91. The following are the 
ualifications requisite for a deputy of the 
Bien He must be a citizen, of above 
twenty-five years of age, in the full exer- 
cise of his rights; either a layman or se- 
cular priest, a native of the province, or 
one at least who possesses property, and 





has resided ip it above seven years; but 
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he may belong to the junta or not.---92. To 
be a member of the Cortes, it 1s also ne- 
cessary to possess a sufhvient real and per- 
sonal property.---95. The secretaries of 
State, counseiiers, and officers of the royal 
household, cannot be elected deputies of 
the Cortes.--96. No foreigner, although 
he may have obtained from the Cortes a 
letter of citizenship, can be elected a de- 
puty.—-97. No person in a pubic ollice 
can be elected 2 deputy of the Cortes, for 
the province in which he is employed, if 
he be appointed by the Goverament.--- } 
106. The sessions of the Cortes shal! be of 
three months continuance, each year, begin 
ning oa the Ist of March, and continuing 
the three months succe ‘dinge---LO7. {in 
two occasions, alone, the Cortes may pro- 
rogue their mecting for one month: first, 
on petition from the King; secondly, if it 
shou!d appear requisite to themselves ; by 


tribunal of the Cortes, in the manner and 
form directed by the laws for its interior 


the Cortes, and one month after, no deputy 
can be arrested by the civil power, nor his 
property be subject to execution for debt.--- 
130. During the period of their deputa- 
tion, commencing on the day, im this re- 
spect, of their nomination being’ made 
known to the permanent deputation, the 
deputies cannot accept themselves, or so- 
licit for others, any lucrative employ or 
place from the Kung, or even advancement, 
untess it be in the due course of service, in 
their respective situations.---131, In the 
same manner, during their deputation, and 
one year after the last act of their official 
functions, they cannot accept themselves, 
or solicit for others, any pension, honour, 
place, or order, which is in the gift of the 
King.---131. The powers and duties of the 
Cortes are: Ist, To propose and decree the 





a majority of two-thirds of the deputies.--- 
108. An entire new deputation shall be 
chosen every two years.---12}. The King 
shall assist at the opening of the Cortes ; 
and, should any impediment occur, the 
president shall open it himself, on the day 
appointed, without any circumstance what- 
ever being allowed to defer it. to another 
period. ‘Ihe same forms shall be observed 


laws, and interpret and repeal them, when 


| it shall be necessary ; 2dly, To administer 


the oath to the King, and Prince of As- 
turias, and to the Regency, according to 
the forms directed in their proper places ; 
3dly, To resolve any doubt which may 
occur as to the act or right of succession to 
the Crown; Athly, To elect a Regency, or 





im closing the sessions.---122, The Kung 
shall enter the hall of the Cortes without | 
a guard, and accompanicd only by the | 
persons appointed for receiving and accom- 
panying him -on his return, by the rules | 
formed for the interior government of the | 
Cortes.---123. The King shall publicly ad- 
dress the Cortes, provosing such things as 


- 
“ 


shail appear to him necessary; to which 
the president shal! answer ia general terms. 
f the King dees not attend, he shal! send 
his speech to the president, that it may be 
read.---124. The Cortes cannot deliberate 
in the presence of the HKing.---125, When 
the secretaries of State may have to make 
ea to the Cortes, on behalf of the 
ing, they shal! assist at the diseussion, at 
the time and in the manner the Cortes may 
determine; and deliver their sentiments ; 
but they shall not be present at the division. 
---125. The sessions of the Cortes shal! 
be public; and only under circumstances 


sitting ‘be held.---128. ‘The deputies shall 
be inviolable for their opinions; and in no 
tune, circumstance, nor by any authority, 


criminal causes, which -mey be formed 


Regent, in the cases pointed out by the Con- 
stitution, and prescribe the restrictions with 
which the Regency or Regent are to exer- 
cise the royal authority ; 5th!y, Publicly to 
acknowledge the Prince of Asturias; 6th!y, 
To appoint a tutor to a minor King, when 
it may be directed by the Constitution; 
Tthly, To approve, before their ratificatian, 
the treatics of offence, alliance, subsidy, 
and particularly those of commerce; 8th'y, 
To grant or deny the admission of foreign 
troops into the kingdom; 9thly, To decree 
the creation or suppression of places in thie 
tribunals established by the Constitution; 
and also the creation or suppression of 
public offices; 10thly, To fix, by proposals 
from the King, the proportion of sea and 
land forces for the year; determining the 
standing force in time of peace, and aug- 
mentation in war ; 11th, To issue codes of 
established instructions to the army, navy, 
and national militia, for their direction, 
under all circumstances ;. 12th, To fix tle 
expences of the public service 3 13th, To | 
establish the annual contributions and im- — 
}posts; 14th, To borrow money, in cases 6f 

emergency, on the credit of the nation ; 
15th, To approve the division of the pro- 





against them, they shall he judged by the 


portion of contributions to be levied on 





government.---129. During the sessions of . gf 
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eo vince ; 16th, To examine and ap- 
the returns of the receipts of the 

Ee monies; 17th, ‘To establish custom- 
ies, and the rates of duties ; 18th, ‘To 
ke the nee< ssary dispositions for the ad- 
: ration, pee servation, and expend Hite ire 
pul slic funds; 19th, To dete rmine the 
standard, i son, and 
the circulatmg m: He 
stem of weight ts and 
y appear to the m most 

-— jast and ne Le " , fo promote and 
-@ncoura ce all descriptit ons ¢ af industry, and 
temove the obstacles which may check 
bs 22d, To establish a general plan of 
ay ation throughout the whole mo- 
@rchy, and approve that which is pursued 
Sethe instruction of the Prince of 
arias; 23d, To approve the regulations 
general health and police of the 


weight, 
Mination of 
To adopt me Sy 


iNpres: 


b 
as 
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fom; 24th, To protect the political 

dy of the press; 25th, To make the | 
ibility of the secretary of State, and 

public officers, effective ; 26th, 

tly, it belongs to the Cortes to give or 
TPeluse its consent to all those acts and cir- 
umstaaces, in which, according to the 


itution, it may be necessary.---132. 
deputy possesses authority to pro- 
mew laws; doing it in writing, and 


ining to the Cortes the reasons upon 

t he founds their necessity.---138. 
ving determined to come to a divi- 
py it shall be proceeded to immediate- 
i dmitting or negativing the whole, or 
part of the Bill; varying or modifying 
Maccording to the observations which 
ty have been made in the discussion.— 
No division of the Cortes can take 
unless there be present, at least, 

and one more, of its deputies; and 
fquestion must be carried by the abso-- 

e plurality of votes.—140. If, during 

4 Estage, a Bill should be negatived, it 

i be considered as thrown out, and can- 

e brought forward again in the sam 

141. If it should regularly - pass 
Gnto a law, a duplicate shall be formed, 
B officially read in the Cortes; and 

, being duly signed by the president 

two secretaries, shall, by a deputation, 
~presented to his Majesty. —142. The 

mg possesses authority to sanction or 

et the -laws.---143. The King shall, 

e his assent according to this form, 
Wer his ign manual: “ This may be 
ished.”---144, The King shall refuse 

} consent in the following manner, under 


Be 
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the Cortes ;” accompanied by an expesi- 
tion of the reasons which induced bis dis- 
sent.---145. ‘The King shall allowed 
thirty days for the exercise of this preroga- 
tive ; and if, at the expiration of that pe- 
riod, he sh ral have aabes sanctioned nor 
rejected it, assent shall be unde rstood as 
given, 2D ‘ eranted accordingly.---146, One 
of these Bill lls, whether sanctioned or naty 
shall returned to the Cortes for their 
information, and be preserved in their 
archives 5 the other shall remain in the 
possess ion of the NKing.---147. If the 
Kin v refuse bis cons cnt, the eucs- 
tion shall not be agitated in the Cortes 
that year, but may be in the year sne- 
ceeding.---1- S. If the same Bill shall be 
brought before the Cortes, and regularly 
the r year, it shall be 
presented to the K.v ug, and either refused 
sanctioned, according as his Majesty 
may think fit ; in case of dissent, it 
shall not be brought forward again the 
same yeur.---149, If it be brought forward 
third year, and approved by the Cortes, 
it shall be understood to have obtained his 
Majesty’ s assent, which, on being presented, 
it shall recetve accordingly.-—~-150. if 
before the expiration of the thirty ceys. in 
which the King is to sign the Bill, the pe- 
riod for the termmation of the sessions 
should arrive, he shall give bis ultimatum 
the ninth day of the succeeding Session} 
and, should he omit doing it in this pe riod, 
it shall be understood as granted, : nd given 
accordingly. Should the King rebide his 
assent, it may be brought in again the 
same session.---151. Although, after the 
King has refused to sanction a Bill, some 
years shall be passed without an attempt 
being made to bring it in again, still, 
should it be renewed during the sitting of 
the same deputation, before whom the ori- 
ginal motion was made, or either of the 
two succeeding, it shall be considered as 
falling under, and be proceeded upen, with 
respect to the royal! assent, ac cording to the 
three preceding Articles + but if it should 
be pe rmitted te rem: rin until after the expi- 
ration of the sessions of the three deputa- 
tions, then it shall, on being renewed, be 
treated, in every respect, as a new Bull--- 
152. Li, on being brought into the Cortes, 
a relied or third time, it should-be threwn 
out, then, on any future motion, it must 
be considered as a new Bill.---153. To re- 
peal an act, the same cdursé and cerémé- 
nies must be pursued as to enact it.---154, 
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Cortes, the King shall be immediately in- 
formed thereof, for the purpose of promul- 
ating the same.----155. The followimg 
orm, directed to the different secretaries 
of State, shall be pursued by his Majesty, 
in promulgating the laws: N. by the 
grace of God, and Constitution of the Spa- 
nish Monarchy, King of all Spain, do 
hereby make knowa unto all those to 
whom these presents may come greeting, 
that the Cortes have decreed, and we have 
sanctioned, as follows: [Here shall be li- 
terally inscribed the preamble of the Bull.) 
We therefore direct and command all tri- 
bunals, justices, commanders, governors, 
and other authorities, civil, military, and 
ecclgiastical, of every class whatsoever, to 
preserve, follow, comply with, and obey, 
and cause to be preserved, followed, com- 
lied with, and obeyed, this the above law, 
in all avd every of its branches, using their 
powers and authorities to ‘accomplish the 
same, and causing it to be printed, pub- 
lished, and circulated.---156. All the laws 
shal] be transmitted by the secretarics of 
State, by the POY of his Majesty, to 
al! and every of the supreme, tribunals of 
the provinces, other civil chiefs, and su- 
preme authorities, and by them circulated 
among those of inferior descriptiors.---- 
151. Before the prorogation of the Cortes, 
a deputation shall be elected, consisting of 
seven members: three from the European 
provinces ; three from those beyond the 
seas; and the other by lot from both ; 
which shall be termed the Permanent De- 
putation.---159. The Cortes shall, at the 
same time, elect two supplementary mem- 
bers for this deputation: one for Europe, 
the other for beyond the seas,----160. The 
a deputation shall sit from the 
issolution of one Cortes until the meeting 
of the other.---161. The duties of the per- 
manent depatation are: Ist, To observe 
whether the Coystitution and laws are duly 
acted upon and obeyed, advising the suc- 
ceeding Cortes of the infractions they may 
have observed; 2d, To convoke the Ex- 
traordinary Cortes, in the cases prescribed 
bythe Constitution; 3d, To execute the 
functions directed in Art. 121 and 112; 
4th, To notify to the supplementary de- 
puties when they are to attend, front in- 
capacity of the originals ; or, should cir- 
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cumstances occur to render it absolutely 
impossible, in either the original or sup- 
plementaty, to assist, issue the requisite 
instructions and directions for a-new elec- 
tion.----161. The Extraordinary Cortes 
shall consist of the same deputies as those 
which are chosen for the regular Cortes 
during the two years of their deputation.--- 
162, The permanent deputation shall con- 
voke the Extraordinary Cortes, fixing the 


day, in the three following Cases: Ist, 


When the crown becomes vacant; 2d, 


7 A wi 
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When, by any means, the King becomes ae 


‘incapable of governing, or wishes to abdi- 


cate the throne in favour of his successer ; 
the deputation being previously authorized 


to resort to such measures as may be _ 


decmed necessary to establish proof of his 
incapacity ; 3d, When, in consequence of 
critical or important circumstances, It may 
appear to the King requisite, and he ad- 
vises the deputation to that effect.---163. 
The Extraordinary Cortes shall not trans- 










act any business but that for which it was > gy 


convened.----164. The same ceremonies 


shall be observed on the opening and ~~ 


closing the session of the Extraordinary, 
as of the regular Cortes.---165. The meet- 
ing of the Extraordinary Cortes shall not 
affect the election of new deputies at the 


times prescribed.---166. If the session of 


the Extraordinary Cortes shall not be con- 
cluded by the period appointed for the res 
gular one to assembie, the functions of the 
first shall immediately cease, and the other 
shall close the affair for which that was 
convoked.---1s7. The permanent deputa- 
tion shall continue in the exereise of the 
duties pointed out in Art. 111 and 312, 
under the circumstances expressed in the 
succeeding Article. 


Chap. IV. Of the King.—Art. 168, The 
KKing’s person is sacred and inyiolable; 
neither 1s he responsible for any thing.— 
169. The King shall be styled, his.Catho- 
lic Majesty —170. The exclusive power 
of enforcing and rendering the lawseffective 
resides in the King, whose authority ex- 
tends to whatever may conduce to the in- 
terior good regulation, and exterior secu- 
rity and defence of the State, conststently 
with the laws and the Constitution. 


(To be continued. ) 
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